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friends had remonstrated with him for not publishing
the works under his own name, instead of retaining*
Origen's, his changes having been so great; a point,
which he was far from unwilling to acknowledge. This
must appear to every one unsatisfactory in the extreme,
and to shake one's confidence in any evidence drawn
from such a source. Indeed, the Benedictine editor,
with great cause and candour, laments this course of
proceeding on the part of Ruffinus, as throwing a doubt
and uncertainty, and suspicion, over all the works so
tampered with. " This one thing (observes that honest
editor) would the learned desire, that Ruffinus had
spared himself the labour of filling up what he thought
deficient. For since the Greek text has perished, it
can scarcely with certainty be distinguished, where
Origen himself speaks, or where Ruffinus obtrudes his
own merchandise upon us.55 This is more than enough
to justify our remarks. I must, however, refer to the
conduct of another editor and translator of Origen, of a
similar tendency. It unhappily shows the disposition to
sacrifice every thing to the received opinions of the
Church of Rome, rather than place the whole evidence
of antiquity before the world, and abide by the result.
How many works this principle, in worse hands, may
have mutilated, or utterly buried in oblivion, and left to
perish, it is impossible to conjecture; that the principle
is unworthy the spirit of Christianity will not now be
questioned. That editor and translator, in his advertise-
ment on the Commentary upon St. John, thus pro-
fesses the principles which he had adoptedl: " Know,
moreover, that I have found nothing in this book which

in truth, it may be at the option of the reader, when he shall have
approved of the work, to ascribe the merits to whom he will."
* Quoted by the Benedictine, vol. iv. p. viii.